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his flight with Mary, that she should come and
join the party in a friendly way? He preserved,
too, that characteristic of the child, when con-
fronted with a difficult and disagreeable situation,
of saying ariything that came into his head which
seemed to offer a solution; the child does not in-
vent an elaborate falsification ; it simply says what-
ever will untie the knot quickest, without reference
to facts. If' we bear in mind this natural and
instinctive childlikeness in Shelley, we have the
clue to almost all his inconsistencies and entangle-
ments. Most people, as they grow up, and as the
complicated fabric of society makes itself clear
to them, begin to arrange their life in sympathy
with conventional ideals. They learn that if they
gratify their inclinations unreservedly, they will
have a heavy price to pay; and on the whole
they find it more, convenient to recognise social
limitations, and to get what pleasure they can
inside the narrow enclosure. But Shelley never
grasped this fact. He believed that all the diffi-
culties of life and most of its miseries would
melt away if only people would live more in
the light of simple instinct and impulse. He
never had any real knowledge of human beings.
The history of his life is the history of a series
of extravagant admirations for people, followed
by no less extravagant disillusionments. Of
course, his circumstances fostered his tendencies.
Though he was often in money difficulties, he
knew that there was always money in the back-
ground; indeed, he was too fond of announcing